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THE HISTORY OF THE COLONY OF NEW SWEDEN, 

BY CARL K. S. SPRINCHORN. 

TRANSLATED BY PROFESSOR GREGORY B. KEEN, 

(Concluded from page 169.) 

Thus ceased to exist as Swedish the colony of IJJ'ew Sweden. 
We proceed very briefly to indicate the fate of the settlers 
during the immediately subsequent period, to explain the 
bonds which,long afterwards, still united them to Old Sweden, 
and finally to mention some circumstances which establish a 
vain attempt on the part of the mother country to resuscitate 
this enterprise, or at least obtain compensation for the failure 
of it. 

We have related the external history of the colony, in 
part from known, in part from unknown or unused, documents. 
One important factor is wanting, however, to complete the 
story, namely, fuller knowledge of the private life of the 
settlers in that far-off savage region. We desire to be able 
to follow them in their agricultural pursuits, their hunting 
expeditions, and their commercial journeys ; we wish to see 
them at their firesides in that foreign land, which contrasted 
so greatly with their homes in their native country, as well 
as to observe them in their peaceful intercourse with the 
Indians, Dutch, and English. Unfortunately no source of 
information such as this has reached us. The Governor's 
reports and the contemporaneous testimony of neighbouring 
nations afford only a partial insight into the life and conduct 
of individuals. It merely appears from the evidence of all 
witnesses that, in comparison with other races, our country- 
men lived a more peaceful life with the natives. Both 
before and after the founding of this colony bloody scenes 
are described as occurring between the savages and the rest 
of the Europeans in the vicinity. Not so here. We have 
given an account of Eising's friendly meeting with the 
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Indians, their entrance into the ship Mereurius, and so 
forth ; and even Dutch and English authors testify to the 
kindness of their relations with the Swedes. 

Although we have concluded the history of New Sweden, 
and it does not enter into the plan of this treatise to relate 
the subsequent fate of the Swedish colony, it may not be 
improper to mention a few particulars of it. The country 
hereafter was considered a part of New Ifetherland, and was 
under the immediate direction of two Vice-Goveriiors,' who 
had their residences, the one at Fort Casimir, around which 
a little town speedily grew up called New Amstel, the other 
at Christina, which took the name of Altena. The Swedish 
colonists constituted at first the preponderant element in the 
population, numbering about one hundred and thirty families 
or from five to six hundred souls. They, it seems, were re- 
garded with suspicion, and various precautions were taken 
to prevent the possibility of their uprising. Nevertheless, 
they seemed to have formed, so to speak, a separate colony 
under their own magistrates, and soon received numerous 
concessions, while they publicly professed allegiance to the 
Hollanders (1658).^ Their liberties, however, were curtailed, 
and certain restraints were laid upon them, when, after the 
death of Cromwell, the Dutch feared the English might 
attack them, and in union with the Swedish settlers conquer 
the land. The Dutch likewise dreaded a warlike enterprise 
against the colony from Sweden, and in 1663 the Directors 
of the West India Company in Holland conceived they had 
discovered a Swedish expedition was about to sail to the 
Delaware, and admonished Governor Stuyvesant to prepare 
to meet it.' On the other hand, the latter, continually suifer- 

' The land was divided into two parts, of which the southern belonged to 
the City of Amsterdam, in Holland, and the northern to the West India 
Company of the same place. 

2 Their government consisted of a sheriff, van Dyck, and four commissaries, 
Peter Ram bo, Oloff Stille, Mats Hansson, and Peter Kock. (Doc. Col. 
Hid. N. Y., vol. xii. p. 211.) 

' On the above see Doc. Col. Hist. N. Y., vol. xii. pp. 233, 44.5, 4.')5. We 
have, however, found no trace of any plan to recover the colony at that time 
by force of arms. 
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ing encroachments from the neighbouring English colonists, 
earnestly urged the Directors to seek a settlement of their 
boundaries with England through the States-Greneral.' ifego- 
tiations with a view to this were begun, but in March, 1664, 
King Charles II. of England donated the Dutch territory to 
his brother, the Duke of York, and it was not long before an 
English fleet appeared in front of New Amsterdam, which 
was surrendered by Stuyvesant, without opposition, August 
27, 1664 (N. S.). In consequence of this the whole subject 
Province fell under the dominion of the British, and the 
Swedes on the Delaware once more had a new government. 
The colonists at the same time received assurances of the 
favour of the English king. New Amsterdam was called New 
York, New Amstel New Castle, and the English territory 
now comprised what were afterwards known as the first 
thirteen States of the Union. The conquest was subsequently 
confirmed by the Peace of Breda in 1667. 

We do not consider it necessary to describe the adminis- 
trative measures now taken by the English Government or 
the Duke. After the Swedish and Dutch inhabitants had 
sworn allegiance to England, they were placed immediately 
under the direction of the Governor in New York. No im- 
portant changes occurred in their situation ; only more pre- 
cise regulations were established about the tenure of property.'' 
We cannot certainly say whether it was on account of some 
despotic proceedings on the part of the authorities that in 
1669 a sedition was discovered among the otherwise forbear- 
ing Swedes and Finns. For there appeared an adventurer, 
who gave himself out to be a son of the Swedish General 
Konigsmarek, and succeeded in exciting a portion of the 
people by making rebellious speeches. The afiFair was ended, 
however, by his speedy seizure, and he was branded and sold 
as a slave in Barbadoes. His adherents suffered lighter pun- 

• Trotzig's Letter to His Majesty, Amsterdam, Jan. 26, and to the Chan- 
cellor of the Kingdom, Feb. 16, 1664, in the Archives of the Kingdom of 
Sweden. 

^ The above follows Acrelius. 
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ishraents.' In 1673 the land was reconquered by the Hol- 
landers, and remained for some months under Dutch rule, 
until the Peace of Westminster restored it to the English. 

As regards the personal life of the colonists during this 
period, we ought certainly to be able to gather pertinent in- 
formation from the various sources within our reach. These 
documents, however, consisting of official papers, merely 
comprise judicial proceedings about purchases of property, 
pecuniary claims, and so forth, few of real interest ; and 
the more important of the settlers concerned in them before 
long disappear from the scene of action. Nevertheless, among 
the oft-times very distorted names of the early Swedish colon- 
ists some occur too frequently to be passed over in silence. 
Sven Sehute, Henrik Huyghen, Elias Gyllengren are old 
acquaintances still to be met with ; while mention is even 
oftener made of a noteworthy personage not spoken of before, 
to wit, the brave spouse of Johan Papegoja, "Fru Armgard 
Printz," who, after her husband's return to Sweden (probably 
on the Mercurius), lived many years at Tennakong, and seems 
to have been well supplied with worldly goods, and to have 
had frequent relations with the authorities in settling her 
affairs. It is likely she went back to Sweden about 1673.^ 

Our Swedes continued meanwhile to regard themselves as 
a separate nation, preserving their native language and their 
old forms of religious worship. To some account of this side 
of their life we shall devote a few worda before we leave 
them, that we may follow the last efforts of the mother country 

' Doc. Col. Hist. N. Y., vol. xii. pp. 463-472. His proper name seems 
to have been Markus Jacobsson, but he was commonly called " Long Finn." 
See Acrelius, op. cit., Keynolds's Translation, p. 116, where, however, the 
affair is transferred to a much later period. (Incorrectly so. For some 
details as to the matter see " An Account of the Seditious False Konigs- 
mark in New Sweden" in the Penna. Magazine, Vol. VII., p. 219. — 
Trans.) 

2 So it is stated by Reynolds, op. cit, p. 97, note 1. Nevertheless, "Ufroe 
Popagay" still appears as owner of " Printesdorp" in 1680. {Doc. Col. Hist. 
N. v., vol. xii. p. 648 ; cf. pp. 618, 412.) Concerning the later life of her 
husband, we only know that he " was in 1663 and 1676 captain of a ship, 
and afterwards skeppsmajor." (Anrep's Attartaflor.) 
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to exercise her rights over the daughter colony, which, like 
a stray child fallen into the hands of strangers, long after- 
wards remained a subject of thought and solicitude for 
old Sweden, notwithstanding the many difficulties of her 
own situation. Tliat these should have been the bonds of 
union between them, which the interests of commerce, state- 
craft, and the force of war were not able to maintain, is 
honourable alike to both. The ecclesiastical relations of the 
colony, which within fifty years after its severance from 
Sweden had grown to about a thousand souls, have been 
treated of in detail by Acrelius and other writers ; we con- 
fine ourselves to making a few corrections and additions to 
the meagre accounts we meet with regarding the earliest 
period of the settlement. With the second expedition, in 
1640, arrived a clergyman named Reorus Torkillus, from 
Ostergotland, who laboured in his vocation until his death in 
1643. With Printz came Johan Campanius from Stockholm 
(Holm. ssHolmensis), who returned in I648,and was appointed 
pastor of a congregation in Upsala. The church, the build- 
ing of which at Tehnakong we have related, was probably 
the centre of his, as well as of the subsequent ministers' work, 
and Campanius has left some durable evidence of his activity. 
He made a translation of Luther's catechism into the Indian 
language for missionary use, afterwards printed by order of 
King Charles XL, and sent out to America. The notes he 
left behind him^ form the ground of our first description of 
the colony, edited by his grandson Thomas Campanius Holm. 
On the ship Svanen followed, in 1647, two clergymen, Lars 
Carlsson Loock and Israel Holgh or Fluviander.^ The former 
remained in the colony and laboured until his death in 1688 
being for many years the sole pastor of the Swedes. The 

> Among these special interest attaches to his " sprdkltga," tending to 
show the derivation of the Indian language from the Hebrew. 

* The latter name appears in rileshufvudhoken in 1649. See above, p. 
29, note 1. (Above, p. 22.— Trans.) We very often find mention of 
Loock, but nearly always under circumstances of discredit. See Doe. Col. 
Hist. N. T; in pluribus locis. (For some account of him see this Maoa- 
ziNE, Vol. III. pp. M8-9.— Trans.) 
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latter must have gone back soon, since he is never mentioned 
afterwards. With Rising, in 1654, canae Petrus Laurentii 
Hjort and Mathias Nicolai Nertunius, mentioned by us be- 
fore. Both left the colony at the same time as Rising. The 
former became associate-minister in Wimmerby and Pelarne, 
and died in 1704 ; the latter was made pastor of a parish in 
Helsingland. For several years after the death of Looek the 
colonists were without a Swedish preacher, until at last, at 
their request, in 1696 King Charles XI. and Jesper Svedberg 
sent out two ministers with a quantity of Swedish books. 
That the Swedes on the Delaware considered it important to 
preserve their nationality is shown, among other things, by 
the fact that the whole population still spoke and read their 
mother tongue, and that not until a hundred years later did 
they become so confounded with their English neighbours that 
a Swedish pastor could no longer make himself understood.^ 
From that time dates an honoui-able co-operation between the 
Swedish government and church, by means of which for this 
long period of almost a century the religious life of the settlers 
in America was fostered in Sweden both by spiritual and 
temporal aid. ISo fewer than twenty-four clergymen were 
sent forth between the years 1696 and 1786, their travelling 
expenses often being paid. Religious services were celebrated 
in three churches: at Wicacoa (now a part of Philadelphia), 
at Christina, and at Raccoon, on the eastern side of the Dela- 
wai'e (now Swedesborough on Raccoon Creek). Ecclesiasti- 
cally speaking, it may be said, the people were entirely subject 
to Sweden, since their ministers derived all their authority from 
thence. This was due chiefly to theadministration of Svedberg, 
who during his long career never forgot the remote colony. 
He was in continual communication with the pastors sent 
out, and a special treatise by him, called America lUuminata, 
of which only a few copies were issued, still attests his zeal 
and interest in this work. It is a good proof of his services, 
that many royal orders touching the spiritual welfare of the 

■ Letters from the preacher BjSrck in 1697, and Collin in 1823, in Arfved- 
son's treatise. 
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colonists were directed to Sweden from the camps of King 
Charles XII. in Poland, Russia, and even Turkey. The 
last Swedish clergyman sent out was Nicholas Collin, who 
arrived in the colony in 1778, and died there in 1832.'^ 

In conclusion, it remains for us to trace the measures taken 
by the Swedish Government for the recovery of the colony, 
or for obtaining compensation for the loss of it — a chapter of 
its history never before considered, on which we are able to 
throw some light from documents in the Archives of our 
Kingdom. As early as March, 1656, the Swedish Minister 
Appelbom presented a memorial to the States-General,^ in 
which he demanded the re-establishment of the old situation 
in New Sweden, or else the payment of indemnity to the 
Company for the loss it had sustained. The former Governor 
Rising (probably in connection with his Report of the seizure 
of the country) laid before his Majesty a plan to reconquer 
the territory,^ supported by what he regarded as the strongest 
argument in favour of the rights of Sweden, but the inter- 
vention of Appelbom was not backed by the Government. 
The important enterprise undertaken by the King in Poland 
probably did not allow him to give attention to this matter.* 
At his earliest leisure, after the Peace of Roeskilde, we find 
him again meditating on the affairs of New Sweden. It is 
stated in the Minutes of Council for April 15, 1658, that, 
after reading Appelbom's letter, " His Majesty decided en 
passant it was well worth endeavouring to recover New 
Sweden," although certainly no mention is made of any 
settled purpose to attempt the reconquest of the colony.* 

On the contrary, a clearer indication of this is to be found 
in the "Decree as to the importation of and trade in tobacco," 

' For the rest we refer to Acrelius, op. cit. 

" Printed in Hazard, op. cit, p. 210. 

» Dated Elbingen, June 3, 1656. 

< What is related by Oompanius Holm, citing Loccenius, that a ship was 
sent out to recover the colony, which was captured by the Spaniards, is 
without the slightest foundation. Possibly this report originated from some 
knowledge of the ill-fiited voyage of Kattan. 

' Thus, however, this expression is understood in Carlson's Hi^t., i. p. 260. 
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issued by the king a little later, May 22, where the monopoly 
of the West India Company was further defined, " by which 
chiefly the important colony of New Sweden may be pre- 
served both now and for the future, to the great advantage 
of TJs, Our Kingdom, and subjects, in respect of navigation, 
trade, and commerce, as well as that the settlements of Our 
subjects in that region may not be altogether abandoned."^ 
It almost seems as if nothing was known of the loss of the 
territory on the Delaware. Every enterprise in the interest 
of the colony appears to have been prevented by the new 
war with Denmark. 

It was not until 1663, when other negotiations between 
Sweden and the States- General were on foot, that the 
Swedish Eegency presented a demand for damages for the 
loss sustained both by the Swedish Company and by pri- 
vate individuals.* The Government devoted itself to these 
hopeless reclamations, manifestly chiefly out of its concern 
for the partners of the Company, for their affairs were 
entirely ruined, and many had suffered loss from the dis- 
solution of the organization, and the enfranchisement of 
the tobacco trade in October, 1662.' 

In 1664, when difficulties arose between England and 
Holland, as before stated, the question of the rights of 
Sweden acquired new life in consequence of a letter of 
Trotzig's, which we have already cited.* The Government 
issued orders to Appelbom to give heed to the negotiations 
between the disputing nations, " that the Dutch might not 
secure any advantage which might afterwards tend to the 
damage of their pretensions," and to protest against the 
formal abandonment of the colony to any one before the 

' Stjernman, o-p. cit., ii. p. 875. 

' His Majesty's Instructions for Lagerfeldt, Coyet, and Appelbom in the 
conference with the resident Heinsius (Register of the Kingdom, July, 1663). 

' Of. Kom.-Kollegii FSrslag, BetSnkande, etc., 1660-72, and a paper 
dated Oct. 16, 1663, signed by Knut Kurck, among documents concerning the 
Companies in the Archives of Sweden. 

* See p. 77, note 3. 
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payment of indemnification to Sweden.* Another circum- 
stance likewise conduced to direct attention to the colony. 
During the spring of this year there came on a Dutch ship, 
from Christiania to Amsterdam, a company of eraigranta 
from Sweden, numbering not less than a hundred and forty 
person, Finns, who left their homes in the region of Sunde- 
vall, and passed through Dalarne to that Swedish seaport, 
where they took ship. They were provided with passports 
and testimonials from their pastors and fellow parishioners, 
and had been induced to emigrate through letters from 
their relatives on the Delaware. They appealed to the 
burgomaster and council of Amsterdam, in whose service 
they enlisted, for conveyance to what was formerly New 
Sweden.* The Swedish Government, believing they had 
been enticed to emigrate by secret emissaries from Holland, 
instructed both Trotzig and Appelbom to make representa- 
tions at Amsterdam and the Hague against this enterprise, 
and demand that the Finns should be sent back at the cost 
of those "who had cheated and allured them."^ And, to 
prevent further emigrations of the kind, letters were dis- 
patched to several Governors of Provinces in Finland, to 
hinder all similar attempts by a strict surveillatice.*' Never- 
theless, the Finns having sailed in June, the Swedish authori- 
ties did not consider it worth while to introduce this subject 
into their claim for compensation. Appelbom, therefore, now 
presented merely an earnest protest against the assault of the 
Dutch upon the Swedish colony, accompanied by the usual 

' His Majesty to Appelbom, March 6, 1664, in the Archives of the 
Kingdom. 

2 Letters of Trotzig to B. Oxenstjerna, May 24 and July 19, 1664, ibid. 

3 His Majesty to P. Trotzig, May 27, eodem anno, in the Register of the 
Kingdom. 

* Register of the Kingdom, the same day. It appears from this letter of 
the Government, that information had been received that these Finns had 
come in smaller bands from Finland, and passed across Sweden to Norway. 
But when Trotzig states that they were from the parishes of Torps and 
Brygsjo, and were supplied with necessary legal papers, it may easily be 
presumed that they, or at least some of them, belonged to the body of Finn» 
who had emigrated previously, whom we had occasion to speak of before. 

Vol. VIII. — 17 
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demands for indemnity. Perhaps he permitted himself to 
use this bold language in consequence of the rumoured im- 
pending attack of England on New Netherland.* At the 
same time another complaint and demand for compensation 
was revived against the States-General, relating to the old 
Cabo Corso affair, in which they were involved. Appelbom's 
memorial was answered by the States-G-eneral, on the 29th of 
August, in the indefinite phrase, that they would take the 
matter into consideration, and render their reply.^ 

Already, before presenting the claims for indemnity at the 
Hague, the Swedish Government' had engaged the English 
to act in their interest, and had complained of the States- 
General ; and when, next year, 0. W. Konigsraarck was sent 
as ambassador to Prance, he was charged to inform the French 
court of the affair, and use every argument to induce it to 
favour the cause of his Majesty.* 

These claims for damages were most closely related to other 
questions, to be determined between Sweden and the States- 
General, namely, the Elucidation straktat and the Guinea 
affair, which merited special explanation, and formed the 
subject of a large part of the correspondence interchanged at 
that period between the Swedish Government and its envoys." 
It was certainly the bitter memory of the behaviour of the 
Dutch during the war of Sweden with Poland and Denmark, 
that led the Swedish Government to push this matter so 
zealously. 

It was not to be expected that the Hollanders would admit 
these claims, since the English had now taken possession of 
the disputed regions in America, thus bringing the affairs 

' Appelbom's memorandum on the Dutch, dated June 27, 1664, among 
his letters to His Majesty, in the Archives of the Kingdom. 

2 The answer in Appelbom's letter, in the Archives of the Kingdom. 

' In their memorandum for Leyonberg as Minister in Loudon, April 28, 
1666, in the Register of the Kingdom. 

•• Extract from His Majesty's instructions for Konigsmarck, May 31, 1665, 
in the Register of the Kingdom. 

' See especially Appelbom's letters and the memoranda of the Govern- 
ment for him, Hirschenstjerna, and others, in the Archives of the Kingdom. 
Appelbom's letter " ad legatos in Anglia," Haag, Sept. 12-22, 1666, in the 
Library of the University of Lund. 
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of the Dutch West India Company into a wretched state. 
Nevei'theless, the subject was once more discussed the fol- 
lowing year, when the States-General sent Isbrandt as an 
envoy to Sweden.^ At a conference held with him with re- 
gard to it the old demands were reiterated by the Swedish 
Government. The Dutch negotiator defended his country- 
men's conquest of the land by saying that it was caused by 
Rising's seizure of Fort Casimir (met by the objection that 
the fort had been erected on ground the Swedes had pur- 
chased), and that, when afterwards Stuyvesant was willing 
to restore Christina and a part of the territory to Rising, the 
latter refused to accept the offer. He then proposed that 
they should "Junctis viribus" retake what they had lost.^ 
In order to obtain some recompense for the loss of New 
Sweden from Holland, Isbrandt asked the Swedish Govern- 
ment for proofs of its rights ; the latter renewed' its former 
order to the College of Commerce to furnish these and remit 
them to Count Dohna and Applebom, who were now appointed 
to treat further with the States-General, and see to " their 
pretensions in America." 

In execution of this command, February 27, 1667, the Col- 
lege of Commerce drew up a paper, comprising the usual 
proofs of the rights of Sweden to the colony, strengthened 
by accompanying copies of appropriate documents as well as 
a detailed specification of the demands of the Swedish West 
India Company against the Dutch Company. The latter 
related to the ship Qyllene Hajen, the property lost by the 
conquest (consisting of houses, goods, and implements), the 
damages sustained by the Swedish Company through the 
seizure of Fort Trinity and their exclusion from the river, and 
so forth, and finally the loss of the cargo of the ship Mercuj-ius, 

' Isbrandt's mission was to seek the restoration of good relations between 
the States, and by means of subsidies to draw Sweden as well as Denmark 
to the side of Holland in her war with England ; hence he had full authority 
to begin by removing the first stone of stumbling, the interpretation of the 
treaty of Elbing. Meanwhile, Sweden had already concluded a compact with 
England. 

2 Extracted from the minutes for Nov. 16, 1665, in " Acts relating to the 
negotiatiort of Envoy Isbrandt, 1665-66," in the Archives of Sweden. 

' Eegister of the Kingdom, Dec. 24, 1666. 
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The computation of interest on the suras claimed swelled the 
indemnity required to not less than 262,240 riksdaler.^ The 
Dutch negotiators, among whom we find the before-mentioned 
Isbrandt and John de Witt, on their side, produced com- 
plaints and claims for compensation of the Dutch West India 
Company against the Swedish, and demanded, since it could 
not be discovered who was in the right, tliat this " article 
should be altogether omitted and annulled, or the pretensions 
on both sides be reciprocally dismissed."'' At the final con- 
vention at the Hague in July, 1667, compensation, certainly, 
was allotted to Sweden for her losses in Africa, but with 
regard to the claims for damages "alleged to have been 
sustained by both parties in America" it was determined, 
that " they should be examined and settled by His Majesty's 
envoy at the Hague, on principles of justice and equity as soon 
as possible, and satisfaction should immediately and with- 
out delay be given to the injured party."* Nevertheless, we 
have not been able to discover that any compensation was 
rendered Sweden by Holland, and we are convinced that 
none was paid, inasmuch as the Swedish Government soon 
afterwards, with unrepining zeal, exerted itself to obtain in- 
demnity from the power now holding the formerly Swedish 
territory. 

Before the result of the peace of Breda was known instruc- 
tions were issued to Dohna " to inquire whether England or 
Holland was in possession of New Sweden, and afterwards 
to treat with the occupant of that land for the .resto'ration of 
it to Sweden, from whom it had been wrested most unjustly, 
and who thus had a clear right to reclaim it."^ 

When it became known that England had obtained the 
Swedish colony through the peace, Sweden had to try her 
fortunes with that nation. The Swedish Minister at London, 

' Paper cited above, printed in Monumenta politico -ecclestastica, 
Praeside 0. Gelsio. 

2 Dohna's and Appelbom's letter, Haag, Aoril 6-16, 1667, in the Archives 
of the Kingdom. 

' Acrelius, op. cit., p. 88. 

* His Majesty to Appelbom, dated Stockholm, April 18, 1668, in the 
Archives of the Kingdom. 
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Leyonberg, was therefore required, " without attracting ob- 
servation, secretly, and with good grace and every caution," 
to make a beginning by discovering the designs of England, 
as to her new acquisition.* Subsequently papers were drawn 
up, comprising the proof of Sweden's right to the restoration 
of the colony, and the English Ambassador promised to 
" contribute all good offices with his sovereign for that pur- 
pose."^ Prom an answer of Leyonberg to the King of 
Sweden, dated London, July 24, 1669, it seems he had begun 
to give attention to the question, but was everywhere met by 
assertions of the rights of England, in view of the neglect of 
Sweden to assert her own at the conclusion of peace. Con- 
cerning the condition of the Swedish colony he had been 
told, " their land was the best cultivated of the whole region 
round about," and he had heard much praise of " their dili- 
gence and industry, good order and docility." 

Since we do not meet with any evidence that the subject 
was ever brought up again, we may presume that it was 
dropped, and that henceforth the colony was looked upon as 
lost to Sweden. Nevertheless, mention occurs, from time to 
time, of the affairs of New Sweden in connection with com- 
plaints about compensation still unpaid, brought before His 
Majesty against the American Company, showing that private 
persons participated in the public loss incurred through the 
failure of the mother country to protect the fruits of her 
labours which were thus sacrificed to the advantage of other 
nations. 

This completes our history of the Swedish colony on the 
Delaware which has been derived from such sources of infor- 
mation as we possess. The course of the narrative has mani- 
fested, as we stated at the outset, that this enterprise, begun 
and continued with inadequate means, failed certainly of 
the significance anticipated for it in the enlargement of the 
empire, and the development of the trade and commerce of 
Sweden. Nevertheless, it had indisputable influence in the 
free States of North America. The colony of New Sweden 

' His Majesty to Leyonberg, April 28, 1669, in the Registry of the King- 
dom. 
' His Majesty to Leyonberg, June 30, eodem anno, ihid. 
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contributed no little to the growth of civilization in those 
vast wildernesses — leading to the peopling of Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, and New Jersey — and manifold testimony of 
numerous writers on both sides of the Atlantic demonstrates 
a full appreciation of the importance of these first emigra- 
tions to the New World from our old honoured father-land.* 

' During the publication of this article on New Sweden letters have been 
received by the translator from Professor C. T. Odhner and Dr. Sprinchorn, 
supplying several additions to and corrections of the original treatise, which 
have been inserted in the text. Besides these, Dr. Sprinchorn further ob- 
serves as to the circumstance mentioned on page 24 of the original (page 17 
of this volume of the Magazine) that " nothing was heard from the mother 
country" by the colony " from June, 1644, till October, 1646," that " the 
letter in R. R. dated Feb. 6, 1646, containing promises that Printz should 
be relieved, assistance sent, etc., could not have reached the Governor, 
or else was not received until the arrival of the sixth expedition in the 
colony." Dr. Sprinchorn also desires to add what follows after the word 
" Holland" on page 8, line 19 of the original (Vol. VII., page 401, line 20, 
of this Magazine) : — 

The instructions to Director Peter Minuit for his voyage " to the coast of 
Florida," preserved in the Archives of the Kingdom of Sweden, although not 
signed, and consequently only to be regarded as a plan (probably drawn up by 
Minuit himself), shows what various schemes it was thought might be accom- 
plished by this expedition. The coast of Florida is alleged to be the goal, 
but the instructions indicate that at first this was the last place thought of. 
If the expedition was ready to sail from Gottenburg sufficiently early, it was 
to direct its course to the " He de Sable" (off Nova Scotia), and take pos- 
session of the same, with the customary ceremonies, on behalf of the Crown 
of Sweden. Afterward it should proceed along the coast to the Zuyd Rivier 
[the Delaware], obtaining furs, etc., by barter with the Indians, during the 
journey. At the Zuyd Rivier it was to take possession of a region accu- 
rately described, to be called Nya Sverige [New Sweden]. Colonists of the 
French, English, or Dutch nations, residing there, were to be treated in 
friendly fashion, but Spaniards or their adherents were to be " boldly at- 
tacked." After commercial relations had been formed with the neighbouring 
Indians, the smaller vessel was to be sent to take possession of the land of 
Florida. The animosity against Spaniards is seen also in certain instruc- 
tions, which amount to nothing less than organized piracy against Spanish 
vessels in the waters of the West Indies. (" Instructions for Director Peter 
Minuit," etc., in the Archives of the Kingdom at Stockholm). The expedi- 
tion was not ready to set out from Sweden soon enough ; so many details of 
this programme had to be omitted, and we now have only to do with a por- 
tion of them, as we shall see. — Trans. 



